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were compelled to maintain our policy of opposition.
He did not, perhaps, at the time quite understand, as
lie afterwards  came to understand, the difficulties "by
which we were surrounded.    His measure of Land
Reform had not gone far enough to relieve the Irish
peasantry from the local despotism that oppressed them,
and he did not understand how the system of govern-
ment by Dublin Castle made it sometimes impossible
for the best intentions on the part of a Prime Minister
to find a correct interpretation among the Irish people.
Long after the days of that Parliamentary obstruction
Mr. Gladstone told me frankly again and again that he
had in many instances been overborne, against the teach-
ings of his better judgment, by the incessant assurances
from Dublin Castle that law and order could not be
maintained in Ireland, that life and property could not
be secured for an hour, if the most rigid system of coer-
cion and of arbitrary arrest were not kept up.   I think
I am not wrong in saying that Mr. Gladstone felt disap-
pointed with me in particular because I had thoroughly
identified myself  with that policy of  Parliamentary
obstruction.    Most of the other Irish Nationalist mem-
bers were personally strangers to him, and he had no
means of judging whether they did or did not under-
stand the reality of his beneficent intentions towards
Ireland.    Of me he had known something.   I had been
brought within touch of him in many a political move-
ment ; he had read some of my writings and spoken to
me of them, and he knew perfectly well that I at least
understood his intentions and his purposes.   Therefore
I am inclined to believe that he felt especially disap-
pointed at the part I had taken, and could not, at the
time, quite understand how it was that I came to asso-
ciate myself with a policy of such absolute antagonism,
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